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Industrial design in Finland is rooted even more firmly in the 

handicraft tradition than it is in the other Northern countries. The 
Finnish industrial designer is, almost without exception, a producing h 
craftsman. He derives incisiveness of concept as well as freshness 

and validity in his work through constantly working with the 

materials of his craft. Every designer has a realization of the 

need for working directly with materials, 


but not every where 1S it made so practicable and so pleasant 


. The Arabia factory in Helsinki, one of the largest ceramic 
producers in the world, creates an environment tor their many 
designers that is humane in scale and quality. Each artist has a 


light and cheerful studio where he may work in his own way W ithout 


pressure Yet each has the stimulation of working with other artists 
[he design staff of the Notsjé glass factory, a subsidiary of Arabia, 
also has individual studios in the same building. All designers have 


laboratories, kilns and other equipment easily available. The 


results are rewarding Mass produced produc ts are creatively " 
conceived and realistically produced bec ause designers have both the 

full use of factory facilities and a knowledge of factory production 

methods and have time and Opportunity to be craftsmen experimenters ) 
Out of one huge factory come a wealth of individual pieces 


expressing the temperament of their creators 


as well as mass-produc ed products available to people all over the 


world In this issue we present a selection ot hoth 
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Kaarina Aho was born in Helsinki in 1925. She became asso ated with the 
Arabia factory in 1946 as designer for ma produced household items. Her 
main interest is in lou cost articles if simple shape s with olored glazes Her 
work has been exhibited in the United States. Canada. Italy Brussels, Norway 


and Sweden. She was awarded the Diplome d’Argent in Milan in 1954 
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Rut BRYK 


Rut Bryk was born in Stockholm in 
1916 and studied in France, Spain, 
Italy, Switzerland, the United States 
and England. She has exhibited im many 
countries, wcluding Sweden, Finland, 
Norway, Holland, Italy, and the United 
States, and recewed the Grand Prix 

im Milan in 1951, the Diplome 
d’Honneur in Milan in 1954. She 

has been associated with the Arabia 
factory since 1942. Her material is 
chamotte clay with deeply-toned glaze 
She 1s the wife of Tapio Wirkkala 
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Kaj FRANCK 


Kaj Franck was born in 1911] and 
tudied in Finland, Germany, !taly 
France and England. He has exhibited 
his work in Sweden, Norway, Denmark 
Great Britain, the United States and 
Canada. Since 1946 he has been a 
designer at Arabia and Art Director for 
the Not rlass factory. He ha 
desioned furmiture, utility cerami 


printed fabrics, glassware and light 


iitings 
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j FRANCK. (continued 
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Seara HOPEA 
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Saara Hopea was born in Porvoo in 1925. She has been associated with the 


Nots0 gla la tory since 1952 wher she 1s assistant to Kay | ranck. tne 
it director. Her work has been exhibited in the United States, Canada, Italy, 
Brussels and Sweden. She was awarded the Diplom d’ Argent in Milan in 


1954. She designs utility glass as well as art glass 
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Friedl KJ ELLBERG 


Fried! Kyellberg was born in Austria 
in 1905 and has been associated with 
the Arabia factory since 1924. She 

has studied in Austria, Germany, Italy 
Switzerland and England and has 
exhibited in Spain, Holland, Italy 
France, Sweden, the United States and 
Canada. She was awarded 1 gold medal 
in Brussels and another in the 1955 
Triennale at Milan. Her materials are 
porcelain and stoneware and she use 

the difficult Chinese technique of ric 
grain china Her hand-thrown heavy 
bowls and vases in stoneware are usually 
glazed in oxblood or celadon with 


light raquels effects 
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Fransesca and Richard LINDH 
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Toihi MUONA 


MA uona was born in H 
in 1954 and has been a iated with 
the Ar-bia factory since 1931. Sh 
tudieo wm Italy, France, Denmark 
Hollani and Belevum and has exhibited 
in Spain, Holland, Italy, Fran 

Swede, England, the United States and 
Canada. She was awarded three gold 
medals in Milan, in 1937, 1951 and 


1955, and a silver medal im Paris 


in 19°37. and another in Cannes in 

1955. Her work appears im many 

MUSCUETS throughout Europ Her prece 
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hig's graceful vas with ri 


24 
glaze, iome twined and twisted like tre 

branche some smooth like the tusks 

of clephants Her wall plaques, with 

motifs of leaves, twigs and fish impressed 

in the plaque urface, ari partly 


overed by glossy glaze and partly 


rough surface 
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Ulla PROCOPE 


in L927] and became a ated with 
Arabia factory in 194% He VOrR 
has been exhibited in Sweden and 
Germany. Under the direction of 


Kay Franck, she and Kaarina Al 
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Kyllikki 
SALMENHAARA 


Kyllikki Salmenhaara was born in 
Finland in 1915 and has been 
associated with the Arabia factory since 
1946. Her work has been exhibited 
in Sweden, Finland, Switzerland and 
England. She recewved a silver medal 
in the LYS] Triennale Milan 

ind her work 1s exhibited in many 
museums throughout Europe. She 1s an 
enlightened thrower, considered a 


master of the potter wheel 
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Michael Schilkin was born in Michael SCHILKIN 


Lenmerad i 1900 and has been 
issocucted with the Arabia factory sinc 

1936. He has exhibited his work in 832 
many including Fran 
Swedia, Denmark, Italy, Switzerland 
the Usted States and Canada 

Wi twarded a rold medal it Pars 
in 1937, the Diplome d' Honneur in 


Milan wd a silver medal in tl 1Y 


He is a sculptor and tl 
father: of modern monumental relief 
Many of his works decorate buildings in 
Swediis ind Finland Hy materia 
is chainotte. Being a ereat friend of 

imimais, he tal his motifs from them 


He isialso noted for his work im th 


difficult art of glazing 
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Karl-Heinz SCHULTZ-KOLN 
Karl-Heinz Schultz-Kéln was born in Cologne in 1921. He was associated : 


with the Arabia factory until 1953 when he by ame an independent artist. He ha 


exhibited in Finland and France and + cewed a silver medal in Cannes in 1955 


Hy recializes in wall reliefs witn ib tract mott 
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Aune SIIMES 


Aune iimes was born in Finland wn 1909 and ha 
Arabi factory since 1932. She studied in Sweden and France and has exhibited in 
many -ountrr including Franc Hollan Switzerland Italy England the 
Unite: States and Canada. She was awarded a gold medal in Milan nw 1951 and 
955. and a silver medal in the Paris world exhibition wn 1937. Mrs. Sirmes 


special zs in transparent hell thin pe rcelain whi h is a light asa 


feather , pure white or slightly rose olored 
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TUUMI 


RaijaT uum was born in Finland 

in 19:23 and has been associated with 
the A sabia factory since 1950. Sh 
has in Surtzerland, Italy 
Engla <d, the United States, France and 
Cana 4 She 1 1 promising young 
artist ‘who relatwely recently ha 

becom “ known as an artist potter Her 
heavy and dishes are in chamotti 
the ef/=ct of which 1s enhanced by 
the u of yellow, red or brown 
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Sakari 
VAPAAVUORI 


Sakari Vapaavuors was born in Finland 
in 1920 and has been associated 

with the Arabia factory since 1947 
His work has been exhibited in I inland , 
Sweden, Holland, Italy, France and 

the United States. Mr Vapaavuori 
who is rather young as an artist in th 


ceramic line, has broken off from 


the traditional as to shapes and has mad 


his OWN Way in Sculpture His 


material is chamotte and he makes of it 


abstract ‘‘non figurative sculpture 


His pieces are, for the most part, 


unglazed and weather-proo 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Suor. ws Deratcen Harumichi 


k ita ok vo Shokusha Publishing (Lo 195¢ $12 


JAPA New Ancnirecrurt hinjt Kouke. Tokyo, Shokusha 
Publ ching Co., 1956. $9.00 


Form AND SPACE OF Jal ANESI An HITEC TURI worman (Larver Jr 


loky+, Shokusha Publishing Co., 1956. $12.00 


The architecture of Japan has exerted its subtle influence on 
the V/est ince communications were established in 1868 
ind the countr opened to the out sicte world With interest 
pan rene ved following World W ar i] ublications on 
her architecture have increased to an impressive che gree. One 
in ateribute th revival in | rt to the visitors scholars and 
military personnel who have been exposed to its art. The 
influer of lay ines urchitecture on Frank Lloyd Wright 
ind other pioneer irchitects has been well established put 
the younger generation is beginning to determine its relevance 
for their own approach to contemporary problems. Much of 
the imitiative in be attributed to the Japanese architects 
themselves vho are atte mpting to reey iluate their herit ge 
ifter a pe riod of w idespre id imitation of western architec 
ture 


Within this new wealth of « x Position there 1s much repetl 


tion of material with too many volumes relying exclusively 

on recogni ed mast rece lhe difthculty seems to lie in 
7 

attempting to telescope in one small volume centuries of 


artistic achievement. [Three new publications offer varying 
approaches to the subject 

Shom Architecture in Detasied Ulustration explores rather care 
fully the de clopment of this style of building. To illustrate 
its evolution the author, Harumichi Kitao, has selected 
thirt even buildings dating trom 1400 to 1780. He dis 
| 


plan types and presents individual buildings 


u Dasi 
Ww ith ce dr iwing ind photogr iphs und a brief sum 


mary of its hi tor ind pecial qualities With the generous 


amount of detailed information included. the book 1s a 


valuable reference to complement a more general discussion 
of the tvle 
Shon architecture, named for the main room containing the 


shoin or desk, de veloped trom the houses of the samurai 


With the rise in power of this warrior class, their houses 
were influen ead by the shinden style of the more elegant 
aristocratic residences of the late Heian period (898-1185 

shinden Deing the reception room around whi h semi de 
tached buildings were organized The two traditions were 
gradually assimilated, as can be seen in the Ninomaru of 
Niyo ¢ astle, built in 1603 


Visitors to the Japan se Exhibition House, inst alled in the 


garde n of the Museum of Modern Art, had an opportunity to 
study a characteristic Shoin building Chis stvle was selec ted 
because of its particular relevance for our own time. With 
the inclusion of a thoughtfully executed garden, one could 
gain some concept of the close relationship with nature that 
has dominated Japanese architecture. The flexibility permit 
ted by post and lintel construction and expressive use of 
structure have become important considerations in our own 
approac h to building. We have de veloped parallel forms 
many coming more directly from our own technology, but 
the serene beauty of this architecture remains a source of 
inspiration for the western mind. For the Japanese architect 
the impact of our technology has created greater problems 
Probably nowhere 1s the truggie of Jay anese cultural and 
economic life more evident than in the architecture of this 
century. With the development of the Meiji industrial revolu 
tion, factories and public buildings represented a wholesale 
importation of eclectic western styles, and often architects 
of the West to execute them, while the Japanese home re 
tained its traditional organization Gradually the younger 
generation began to teel the impact of the modern movement 
and many left to study with Gropius at the Bauhaus, with 
Le Corbusier in France and other architects in Europe and 
the United States. The results of these efforts were no less 
eclectic than the earlier conventional western buildings 
With the rise of Japanese nationalism in the years preceding 
the war and the fanatic peak reached during it, extreme 
psyc hological pressures were exerted on the architects to 
produce i mative Jay anes style For many it meant a return 
to earlier forms and motifs [he more determined modern 
architects rejected this approach ind ittempted to find in 
their own traditional architecture elements linking it with 
the modern movement. Th use of post and lintel construc 
tion for large-scale industrial projects often proved too 
restrictive a limitation but with the end ot the war the 
are hitec ts began to enjoy greater freedom of expre ssion The 
struggle continues and will ontinue until Jay anese society 
has re solved the impact ot industrialization ind western 
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The Hiroshima Children’s Library is a handsome and imag: 
native structure using a shell construction which radiat i 
trom the center like a tree, sheltering and encircling the spac 
below tor children's r iding rooms. The architect. Ke oO 
lange has also che eloped in orig nal concept im the Ha i 
Print ng wtory exe ited ilaboration w th | 
\ ada Tru feet u length have two rows ot upport 
running through the center of the rectangular plan and cant: 
le r Ke giant wing to the outer wal pro ling inoDp 
tructed space below. With such den of skill and 
imagination in their urrent approach to design. one in iE 
expect Japan's architects to bring to their efforts a greater & 
measure of the sensitivit » evident in the work of the past in 
In ( ontemporary Architecture of Japan, published in 1953. Prof Norman Carver, |r. offers neither a general surve of Japanese \) 
Shin I Koike ittemy ted 1 surve ot ignificant moderr Vvork irchitecture nor a meticulously letailed tudy He has it ; 
comy leted in the preceding twenty-hve years. He has nov tempted in his Form and Space of Japan Architecture to conve | 
publi hed a s juel Japan's New Architecture, in collaboration the spirit to dehne the general organization of Japan 4 
with architect Ryuichi Hamaguchi. It may seem irprising to irchitectural design and its implications for modern archi 
find a fresh public ition after so short an interval. but not in tecture An architect himself, Carver became interest 1 in 
view ot postwar requirements in housing and industrial hi il t while with the occupation forces and returned on e 
building Many ot the ontemporar buildings publi hed in i I iibright grant from 1953 to 1955 to omy lete fil t id : 
the earlier volume, were brutal in form ind detail, whik He has produced a handsome picture book which can be 
others relied too heavily on specif American and Europe in enjoyed for its fun photoyraph is well as what it reveal 
of traditional Jay inese architecture His divisions of photo 
> graphs into the two categories of form and pace seem some 
what arbditrar put not detract trom the poeth ontent 
of the book. With the photographs a4 minimal text ntro 
| 
of which are somewhat misleading in ther implication 
tor modern architecture 
| a | | [here is a langer in attributing to Jay mese architect ire 
functiona ind irit of structure which are out 
it estnet It true that the architecture do to a 
degree “pore the truct uit it often an illusion of 
clarit Lhe traditiona lapanese architect did not hesitate to 
liter the logic of the building to intensify or enhan rie 
experience of it 
(ne in agree with the author omment on the m ificent 
Kat ura Palace that its importance tor our chaoti nay * 
well rn to awaken the modern mind to the inten e and 
Photographs from PORM AND SPACE OF JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE extensive possibilities of an architectural environment dur 
Norman | (arver Jr it is an unreal world repre ented he re or perhay ore 
ccuratel i world of the ray id] re eding past New torm 
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Faience cutting boerd 

Spice set with teak tray 

Egg receptacle, dark stoneware, turquoise, colored spots 
Handthrown cups 


Ceramic plaque 
Ceramic decoration 


Vases in various colors 

Faience utility wore 

Pressed, glass plates 

Faience utility ware 

Pitchers in various colors 

Hondthrown jug, salt and pepper shokers 
Bowls and ipoon with wooden handle 
Boxes for cupboord ond table use, foience 
Spice set of clear glass with teak tray 


Bived steel box with crystal cover 
Wine glastes 
Wine glosses 
Wine glosses 


Rice porcelain cup and saucer 
Porcelain vases and dishes 


Jugs 
Ovenware 


Porcelain vose and bow! 


Porcelain vases 


Hendthrown bow! 
Faience mug 


Mermalade box with wickerwork handle 


Stone vases 


Bow! 


Relief on wall of the Finnish Commercial High School 


vase 


Decoration design 
Decoration design 


Porcelain bowls 


Porcelain vases and bow! 


Stoneware bowls 
Stoneware tray and bowls 


Sculpture in Chamotte 
Sculptuve in Chamotte 
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100 MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS Resolution is expressed in terms of the lines per millimeter recorded by a particular 
film under specified conditions. - Numerals in chart indicate the number of lines per millimeter in adjacent 
“T-shaped” groupings. 


_ In microfilming, it is necessary to determine the reduction ratio and multiply the number of lines in the 
‘chart by this value to find the number of lines recorded by the film. As an aid in determining the reduction 
ratio, the line above is 100 millimeters in length. Measuring this line in the film image and dividing the length ] 
into 100 gives the reduction ratio. Example: the.line is 20 mm. long in the film image, and 100/20 = 5. 


Examint “T-shaped” line groupings in the film with microscope, and note the number adjacent to finest 
lines recorded sharply-and distinctly. Multiply thissnumber by the reduction facsor to obtain resolving power 
in lines per millimeter. Example: 7.9 group of lines is clearly recorded while lines in the 10.0, group are 
not distinctly separated. Reduction ratio is 5, and 7.9 x 5 == 39.5 lines per millimeter recorded satisfacto- 
rily. 10,0 x 5 50-lines per millimeter which are not recorded: satisfactorily. Under the particular condi- 
tions, maximum resolution is between 39.5 and 50 lines per millimeter. 


Resolution, as measured on the film, is a test of the entire photographic system, including lens, exposure, 
processing, and other factors. These rarely utilize maximum resolution of the film. Vibrations ‘during 
exposure, lack of* critical focus, and exposures yielding very dense negatives are to be avoided. 
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